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February skies are cold, 

nd wear a look of snowing; 

frozen fields are brown and old; 

bi: The sullen winds are blowing. 

_ = r 

What is there in this wintry air — 

_ __To make me think of you, dear?— 

You with the sunshine in your hair, 
And eyes of heaven’s own blue, dear— 


¥ ‘You with the breezes’ airy grace, 
by And cheeks like any blossom, 
- The summer's brightness in your face, 


___Her sweetness in your bosom! 


- The darkness gathers closer round, 
‘The sunset dimly dying; 

The wind has but a dreary sound | 
7 _ Against the casement sighing. | 
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A VALENTINE.—By Marcarer Jonyson. 
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If valentines were sent in May, 
Or rosy, laughing June, dear, 

I'd sing a Dlither roundel uy 
Set to a sweeter tune, dear. 


But since my rhymes must woven be 
In frosty February, 

Ah! then the more, dear, come to me, 

_ And teach me to be merry. 


Come, let me learn some happy art 


Of heavy hours beguiling— 
Come, make my doubtful day, sweetheart, 
_ The brighter with your smiling. 


I shall not care, though dark the skies, | 
Nor sun nor stars may shine, dear, 

If you, with summer in your eyes, 
Will be my Valentine, dear. 
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Sixty years ago, people who didn’t want to mail out expensive valentin 


: sent out valentine postcards such as that pictured above. What a penny 
could do then! eo nnn fa saps seule: 
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tumn, look what you’ve 

u’ve made a baby of me, 

mn, your setting sun 

sad memory. 

ves begin to fall home 
4 to be: — 


— - 


ru and thru when the 
tumbling down from 
| thru the breeze, — 
| I ery when the sun 
” —. to the birds and 
sweet melodies, 

ar — when the sum- 
ne, Every thought of | 
g — that lonesome Spring 
lody — because you see, 
nink of someone in a 
— in my home town, 


r leaves are just your tears 


n, snow and wind. 
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A WISE MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


Nick, a thirty-year-old horse owned by : 4 
Earl een of Bile eats pare , per- This 1S a 
forms his daily round of duties with an in- ' . 
telligence which indicates the possession of reprin tt h at 
something very much like reasoning power, appeare d in 
and more thoughtfulness than some boys, the 1908 issue 
for he never forgets. ' 

At six o’clock every week-day morning, 0O f the Farm 
Nick is harnessed to a buggy and, with the Journa 1 
reins tied to the dash, he trots down the mares 
road without a driver, a a certain epee Seate don the 
where he stops, turns the wagon on the ‘ : 
lock and waits. Presently, a young lady hors e 1s ey r] 
comes from the les and by soon as a Thayer. We 
is seated Nick,.without guidance, trots o * 
to the railway station a half mile distant, are indebted 
where he Danes ne wagon at the platform, tO Mrs. Earl 
turns the wheel and stops. As soon as his 
passenger alights, Nick trots back to his Thay er for 
own stable and waits for his master tofree the pic ture 
him from the wagon. When he needs new | and stor 
shoes he goes alone to the blacksmith for y- 
them. His fame has spread throughout the 
community. 


HOW BELLINGHAM GOT ITS NAME --- 


Mr. George W. Bellingham of England was 
here in 1969 for the 250th Anniversary, and 
he informed Virginia Chase of Mechanic Street 
in the following letter: 


"I had received from a friend in the 
North of England, the origin of the name 
BELLINGHAM. From a dictionary of Place Names, 
4t gives the origin of the name BELLINGHAM as 
"The Ham of Beora's people” who were a Saxon 
tribe. (Ham means town or village and derives 
from the Old English word 'ham' meaning 'home'.) 
The name changed over the centuries. Ina 
Saxon document of 973 A.D., 4t appeared as 
"Beringahammes gemaern". In 1285 A.D., in 
the Chanter Rolks, it appeared as "Belingeham," 


eee | G. W. Belkingham 
v4 England 


"EMBLEM OF AMERICA” 
| . By Hilda Thayer 


When God made the oyster, He guaranteed 
him absolute economic and social security. He 
built the oyster a house: a shell to protect 
him from his enemies. When hungry, the oyster 
simply opens up his shell and the food rushes 
in. ; 
But, when God made the eagle, He said: 


"The blue sky is the limit. Go 
build your own house." 


eagle went out and built his house on the highest mountain crag, 
storms threaten his every day. For food, he flies through miles 


The Eagle, and not the oyster, is the “Emblem 
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Many old-time simple pleasures, where each one could be a part of the 
action, are no longer available to the young, nor is there a chance 
that they can be made possible for them. 


One of these was the old fashioned sleigh ride, usually in a four runner 
pung drawn by two frisky horses. 


The floor of the pung often was covered with a layer of straw or hay 
that carried a sweet odor all its own. Sleigh bells were hung on the 
horse harness making for a harmonious blending of that which makes for 
nostalgia in sound; a never-to-be-forgotten treasure in memory. 


Naturally, the driver was heavily garbed in warm clothing and planned 

a ride that would be enjoyable to all behind him. Maybe a stop for 
warm refreshment was part of the tour ahead and the chance to meet some 
friends on the way. 


Back in the 30's, such a ride was enjoyed by a group of young people 
who had engaged Mr. Francis Thayer to provide the transportation. Start: 
ing at the store in the Center, loaded with chattering and happy young- 
uns, the horses were driven down Depot Street in the bright and clear 
moonlight. The crunch of the runners as they packed down the snow was 
heard along with the stomp, stomp of horses' hoves added much to the 
bells as they announced our coming to folk along the way. The gentle 
breeze would waft the odor of warm animals mixed with the smell of hay, 
savored to add a bit more to memory. On we went to South Milford and 
the "Ole Green Store" where we turned onto the main highway back to 
Bellingham, Spontaneous song would erupt, mingling with the bells, at 
times. In the crisp cold air we had to move about some to avoid the 
chill of the occasion. As the horses got warmer, their breath became 
more noticeable and made quite a sight in the moonlight. Shades would 
be pulled up in people's homes to see what was going by for a sleigh 
ride was a rarity in the 30's while it was a common sight before that. 
All too soon that sweet moment in time passed on and we were back in 
the Center again for new adventures. 


During the tour, we passed the famous "Bellingham Navy Yard", but not 
a ship could be seen in the distance, nor did we hear any whistle from 
a “tugboat” in the “yard”. It. ismsttil: silent. 
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By DAN McDONALD | 

George Washington was so 
plagued by illnesses through- 
out his life that he once was 
officially reprimanded for 
being away from his military 
duties so often. 


comes from Dr. Thomas 
Berger, a heart surgeon who’s 
studied the amazing medical 
history of our first president. 

“During his life and 
Washington lived to be 67 — he 
suffered through smailpox, 
pneumonia, malaria, pleurisy, 
dysentery, rheumatism and in- 
fluenza — plus back pains, 
dental problems and fevers,”’ 
Dr. Berger said. 

“In fact, by the time he was 


four serious illnesses — any 
one of which could easily have 
proven fatal. i 


simple sore throat, said Dr. 
Berger, a resident cardiac sur- 
-gned geon at University Hospital, 
cet on Birmingham, Ala. 
160 : He stood 6-feet-314-inches tall, 
x had broad shoulders and hips 
and possessed incredible 
- strength. 

“And it. was probably this 


through so many illnesses.” 
Dr. Berger studied Washing- 

ton’s diaries, notes gnd letters, 

as well as various biographies — 


and 


- That startling historical fact 


29 Washington had survived 
Ironically, when Washington 


finally did die, it was from a § 


‘‘Washington was a big man. ; 


great strength that pulled him | 


Medical Researcher Finds . . . | 
George Washington Was a 
Sick Man All of His Life 


to come up with his medical 


profile of the ‘father of our 


country.” 

“In 1757,”" Dr. Berger con- 
tinued, “while leading the Vir- 
ginia militia during the French 
and Indian War, Washington 
came down with such a severe 
case of dysentery that he had 
to leave his troops and spend 
four months pee ne at 
Mount Vernon. 

‘‘That’s when the governor 


WASHINGTON: He was 
tough, but a sore throat 
killed him in the end. 


y throat was 
e couldn’t breathe,’”’ Dr. Berger 


of Virginia, Robert Dinwiddie, 
reprimanded him for being ab- 
sent from his military duties 
so often.” 

Fortunately, observed Dr. 
Berger, Washington’s health 
was fairly stable when he led 
the American army to victory 
in the Revolutionary War. 

“His only serious wartime 
illness occurred in the winter 
of 1777 when the army spent 
the winter in Morristown, 
N.J.,”? the surgeon explained. 

“He suffered an attack of 
malaria and pneumonia — and 
was so concerned he actually 


‘ considered turning over his 
¢ command to Gen. Nathanael 
Greene.” 


In 1799, Washington came 


» down with a cold, developed a 


sore throat — and died. 
“He died simply because his 
so swollen he 


said. ‘Yet the year before, two 


-F EKuropean doctors had per- 
» formed the first successful 


tracheotomies. Washington’s 
doctors knew about the pro- 
cedure. It probably would have 
saved his life. But buh 
thought it was too risky.” 


Once when we was turnin’ off 

To a side road where ’twas colder, 
Mules look at us like they said: 
“They'll know better when they’re 
older.’ 


And a Genk. 0’ nage aerportions : 
Twenty of us squatted down 

In th’ hay an’ made contortions. 
Wrapped up in a lot o’ things, 
Sat on one another’s tootsies; 
Had a host o’ cheap tin horns 
Full of undeveloped hootsies. 


Couldn’t tell I had no feet, 

Only when somebody kicked ’em; 
Couldn’t tell I had no ears, 

Only when my fingers flicked ’em; 
Couldn’t find my fingers, though, 
‘Cept when they was light t’ see ’em; 
Couldn’t hardly hear the boy © 
Holler at th’ mules t’ gee ’em. 


Started out t’ face th’ wind, 
Ev’rybody snuggled closer; 
Mercury then settled down 

Till "twas eighty-two below, sir. 
Wind was blowin’ eighty mile, 
Cuttin’ like a fresh-honed razor-- 
I was cold as if I wore 

Nothin’ but a tennis blazer. 


ighin’ t’other ene 
1p me, for I need it); 
| me ’twasn’t right 

adv ice--don’t heed it); 


After while we got some place, 
Couldn’t tell ner wasn’t carin’; 

I got out an’ stumbled in ¥ 
While I mumbled stuff like swearin’; 
Found ’twas where we started from, 

_ Mighty glad I was t’ know it-- 

Next time sleighin’ ‘must be done 
I'll stay home an’ let ’em got it. 


. 


-Couldn’t hear th’ tin horns blow 
For my steady dental clatter ; 
Ev’rybody laughed an’ said: 
“Ain't cold, are -ye--what’ iS ath 
matter?” : 
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WOU BEN Aes 


In the early 20's Bellingham had a lady who was fireman of ay 
used to generate steam for a saw mill. 


what was referred to as 
turned toward Box Pond. 


WOMAN TOILS AS FIREMAN IN WOODS TENDING BIG BOILER OF SAW. 


eMrs’s 
setts, works at her engine in the 
has been invaded by a woman. 
Cormier 


the woods \of Medway, Mrs. 


skill as any fireman of the sterner sex can boast. 
Philo Cormier. 


the foreman of the logging crew, 

ing to the duties of ther tire box 
running the portable machine that 
lumber in the last six weeks. BOK 
just as clever an engineer as she 


steam up, 
which, by their rings, 

Mrs. 
to force her fire and then wields 


chopper to reduce her slabs to fit the fire box. 
ied her husband and his logging crew, Ss 
She is familiar with every phase of logging and is an invaluable aid t 
She not only fires the boilers, 


him. 
stray sparks, 


they begin to smoke." 


Answer (to page 7) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

It is reported that 

Harris Hall could hold 
1000 persons including 
balcony space. It must 
have been an exciting 

time for those who attend- 
ed because Lincoln did not 
have his beard then. A 
deeper impression must 
have been made when those 
attending later were to 
hear the sad news that 

he had been assassinated 
five years after. 


"Grand View Corner" where the trolley lives 
From a news clipping we note: . 


Phillip Cormier, probably the only woman fireman a Mas: 


Mrs. 
power steam boiler driving a 22-horsepower engine. 


notwithstanding that some of the logs sawed have b. 
would denote ages as great 
Cormier has all of the fire tricks well 


which occasionally light in the cutting and start brush 
She keeps a pail of water handy and douses all <7 them almost as soon 


Would that I could find a Loving 


Me bioe4 gh | i aa 
oiler 


She lived on Mendon Street at 


woods. Another one of man' Ss voca 
Cormier is. (fireman: ) tor areal 2 
Inia ploggingec 
is plying her vocation with as n 
She is the wife 
She has been & 
of the great boiler which has 
has sawed thousands of feet 
is said, among the crew, 
is a fireman. And she kee 


ie 
as 100 years | silome 


7 ae) 
in hand. She use 
skill of an expel 
Mrs. Cormier has 


in the woods, for a number o: 


an axe with the 


but keeps a watchful eye out for 


A VALENTINE REQUEST 


heart and gentle breast to rest my 
weary head upon and weep. To “be 
comforted by a tender hand sogtey — 
canessing my aching brow and with 
a sincere, affectionate kiss on 
stained Lips Lovingly the eyes 
dnay; brushing away all cares, 
aches and sorrow with warm en 
strong arms holding me secure in tl 
cradle of eternity... ' eben 
is : wae. F dy ‘i 
uy 
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